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(CONCLUDED FROM THE sIXTH NUMBER, PAGE 247.) 


Bur I must proceed to my last argument, which is a_ plain 
one, founded upon facts, open to every one who can read his 
Bible. I state it in the words of Mr. Thirlwall: ‘the discre- 
pancies found in the Gospels, compel us to admit that the su- 
perintending control of the Spirit was not exerted to exempt 
the sacred writings altogether from errors and inadvertencies ;’* 
nay, he speaks of ‘the more rigid theory of inspiration’ hay- 
ing been so long ‘abandoned by the learned on account of 
the insuperable difficulties these opposed to it,” that it would 
now be a waste of time to attack it.’ 

I have very frequently heard it aflirmed that, in the sa- 
cred writings, no case can possibly occur of self-contradiction 
or erroneous statement; that the very idea of inspiration, is 
utterly opposed to all supposition of the presence of error; 
that the occurrence of such a blemish would prove, that the 
writer was not so under the immediate teaching and superin- 
tendence of Almighty God as to be preserved from error; or, 
in other words, that he was not inspired; that the erroneous 
passage must indeed be rejected, but, with it, the whole work 
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in which it is found, as destitute of divine authority. I have 
brought Mr. Thirlwall to confront the question of fact; let me 
quote Dr. Paley in relation to this statement of principle. 
«| know not,” he says, “a more rash or unphilosophical con- 
duct of the understanding, than to reject the substance of a 
story, by reason of some diversities in the circumstances with 
which it is related. The usual character of human testimony 
(Dr. Paley is discussing the discrepancies between the several 
Gospels) is, substantial truth under circumstantial variety.” 
“On the contrary, a close and minute agreement induces the 
suspicion of confederacy and fraud.””* if both these state- 
ments be true, the phenomena of inspiration would be identi- 
cal with those of confederacy and fraud. I estimate the 
Scriptures far too highly to hesitate, for a moment, about 
pointing out to your notice certain small variations and incon- 
sistencies, utterly destructive of the doctrine of plenary in- 
spiration; but absolutely confirmatory, in some instances, of 
the veracity of the historians, and, in all, compatible with it. 
Our faith scorns the insinuation, that these sacred writings 
require “any forbearance from the boasted understanding of 
man.” 

1. The different Evangelists are at variance with each other, 
with respect to the calling of the first Apostles. They differ 
with respect to the time, the place, the order; e. g.: 

First, as to dime; Matthewt represents the imprisonment of 
John the Baptist as the occasion of our Lord’s beginning to 
preach, and as preceding the call of any Apostles. 

Johnt{ represents Andrew and Simon, Philip and Nathanael, 
as called—the miracle at Cana as wrought, a Passover as 
attended at Jerusalem,—a residence of Jesus and his disei- 
ples in the rural district of Judza, as going on; and then adds, 
“for John was not yet cast into prison.” 

Next, as to place: according to Matthew and Mark,§ An- 
drew and Peter are called by the Lake of Galilee; according 
to John, in Judea. 

And as to order: Matthew and Mark represent the two 
mt of brothers, as successively called: first, Andrew and 

eter; then, after a short interval, James and John. 

Luke,|| making no mention of Andrew, represents the others 
as simultaneously called. 

John represents Andrew as called with himself; and Peter, 
as subsequently called, through the instrumentality of his bro- 
ther Andrew. Of James, (though affirmed by the other Evan- 
gelists tohave been his own companion in the call,) he is silent. 


*Evidences of Christianity, Part III., ch. i. 
+Matt. iv: 12-22. tJohn i: 35—51. §Mark i: 16—20. {Luke v: 20,11. ; 
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The three first writers not being present, it is nothing won- 
derful that they are less accurate than the fourth, who was. 

2. The three denials of Peter,as recorded by the first, third, 
and fourth Evangelists, will be found inconsistent in their mi- 
nute circumstances. The denials are uttered, 


1. to a maid. 
according to Matthew,* <2. to another maid. 
‘3. to those who stood by. 
l. to a maid. 
according to Luke, i: to a man. 
3. to another man. 
1. to the maid who admitted him. 


according to John,} 2. to the officers of the palace. 
3. to aman,(a relation of Malchus.) 


3. Matthew§ and Luke|| state, that one Simon bore our 
Lord’s cross to Calvary; John,1 that Jesus bore it himself. 

4. The inscription annexed by Pilate to the cross is given 
differently by every one of the Evangelists. 

Matthew:** “ This is Jesus, the king of the Jews.” 
Mark:tt “ The king of the Jews.” 

Luke:tt “ This is the king of the Jews.” 

John:§) “Jesus of Nazareth, the king of the Jews.” 

5. Matthew|||| and Mark{7 state that our Lord on the cross 
was reviled by both the malefactors; but Luke*** affirms that 
when one of them was guilty of this shocking mockery, he 
was rebuked by the other; and that the latter received the 
well-known assurance, “this day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise.” 

6. The last discrepancy which I shall mention, has refe- 
rence to the final Passover, and its relation to the day of cru- 
cifixion. But in order to understand the case, and indeed to 
read with intelligence the whole series of events connected 
with the crucifixion and resurrection, it is necessary to bear 
in mind the following facts:— 

(a.) That the Jewish day commenced in the evening, and 
was reckoned from sunset to sunset. 

(b.) That the Jewish Sabbath was the seventh day of the 
week, and extended from six o’clock on Friday evening, to 


the same time on Saturday. 


* Matt. xxvi: (9—end. tLuke xxii: 56—62. {John xviii: 15—25. 
§xxvii: 32. Ijxxiii ; 26. Vxix: 17. 
** xxvii: 37. +txv : 26, ttxxiii: 38. 
$ixix: 19. IIIixxvii : 44. TIxv: 32. 
*** xxiii : 39-—4 
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(c) That at the Passover, the paschal lamb was slain at the 
end of one Jewish day, and eaten immediately, 2. ¢., at the 
commencement of the next, or about six or seven in the eve- 
ning. The three hours before sunset, during which it was 
prepared, were called the preparation of the Passover, and 
belonged to the fourteenth of the month; while the hours after 
sunset, during which it was eaten, belonged to the fifteenth. 
The phrase, preparation of the Sabbath, was used in like man- 
ner, to denote the three hours before sunset every Friday. 

(d.) The Passover being fixed to the fifteenth of the month, 
and that a lunar month, necessarily moved over all the days 
of the week; and might fall, of course, into coincidence with 
the weekly Sabbath. 

(e) The feast of unleavened bread was a festival of seven 
days’ duration, the first day of which coincided with that on 
which the Passover was eaten, following of course that on 
which it was killed. 

These things being premised, we are prepared to notice the 
points in which the Evangelists agree, and those in which 
they disagree, in their accounts of the crucifixion, and its 
connected events. They all agree in assigning the same dis- 
tinguishing incidents of our Lord’s personal history to the 
four great days of the week, most interesting to Christians, 
viz., to the Thursday, the last supper; to the Friday, the cru- 
cifixion; to the Saturday, the sleep in the sepulchre; to the 
Sunday, the resurrection. But about the position of the 
Jewish Passover upon these days, they singularly differ; St. 
John fixing it on the Friday evening, and making it therefore 
coincide with the weekly Sabbath; the other three, fixing it 
on the Thursday evening, and so following it up: by the Sab- 
bath. The variance is the more interesting from its influence 
on our views of the last supper; which, according to the three 
first Evangelists was the Passover, according to the fourth, was 
not the Passover. ‘The institution of the communion, as a 
Christian transformation of the Jewish Festival, rests entirely 
on the former of these narratives; St. John is altogether st- 
lentrespectingit. Yet it was he who leaned on Jesus’ bosom, 
and stood beneath his cross. 

Now what is the just inference from such discrepancies? 
Is it that the writers were incompetent reporters of the main 
facts?’ Not so; for there are few biographers, however well 
informed, whose testimony, produced in circumstances at all 
parallel, would not yield, on the application of as severe a 
test, inconsistencies more considerable. Is it that they are 
not veracious? Not so; for not a trace of self-interest 1s dis~ 
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cernible in these cases. Is it that they were not inspired? 
Not so; for the transition they underwent from peasants to 
apostles, from dragging the lake to regenerating the world, is 
the sublimest case of inspiration, (except one,) with which 
God has refreshed the nations. But it is this; that they were 
not intellectually infallible. 

I have now endeavoured to give some idea of two different 
ways of regarding the Christian records. 

]. They possess an internal and self-evidence, in their own 
moral beauty and consistency, and the unimaginable perfec- 
tion of the great Son of God, whom they bring to life before 
us. With this evidence, which is open to every pure mind 
and true heart,—which speaks to the conscience like a voice 
of God without, conversing with the spirit of God within, all 
those may be content, who think that, /o accept Christ as the 
image of Deity, and the authoritative model of Duty, is to be 
a Christian. 

II. Those, however, who think that, in order to be Chris- 
tians, we must hold one only doctrinal creed, containing many 
things hard to understand, and harder to believe, are aware 
that nothing short of a divine infallibility can prevail with us 
to receive a system so repugnant to our nature. And as this 
is incapable of self-proof, they appeal chiefly to the external 
evidence and foreign attestation which belong to the Christian 
records; beginning with the historical method, they endeavour 
to show, 

1. That we have the original words of the Gospel wit- 
nesses, (authenticity :) 

(2.) That, this being the case, we have the very Words of 
God (plenary inspiration.) 

Now let me detain you by one reflection on these two 
methods. Suppose each, in turn, to prove insufficient, as a 
basis of Christianity, the other remaining firm; and consider 
what consequences will result. 

If the internal or self-evidence be inadequate, (which our 
objectors must suppose, for it cannot, they admit, pn their 
creeds,) then every one must seek a foundation for his faith 
in the other. He must satisfy himself, in limine, of the per- 
sonal authorship of the books in the Canon; a purely literary 
inquiry, and one of extraordinary labour, even to those who 
enjoy every advantage for its prosecution. In order to be 
saved, doctrines must be embraced, —s for their proof 
an inspiration, which does not exist in the New Testament 
writings, except on the supposition of their apostolic origin. 
The ascertainment, then, of this point, is the necessary pre- 
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lude to all saving faith; thisduty lies on the outermost thresh- 
hold of our acceptance with the Giver of salvation. So that 
God hangs the eternal welfare of every man on an investiga- 
tion so critical and elaborate, that a whole iife of research is 
not too much to understand it, and the most familiar with its 
details are, by no means, the most uniformly confident of its 
results; an investigation which assigns a certain date to each 
book, as the lowest limit of security; and says, if you dare 
to fix this letter or that Gospel upon a time Jater by half a 
century, you are lost for ever! 

But may not the young and the ignorant trust in the gui- 
dance of a teacher? In his sermon on private judgment, Dr. 
Tattershall treats of this question, and lays down the following 
rule:—* In the case of adults, such reliance is justifiable so 
far, and no farther, than it is unavoidable. So far as God 

as not given the ability, or the opportunity of investigation, 
so far he will not require it; but in whatever degree any per- 
son has the power and opportunity of examining the will of 
God for himself,—in that degree,—whether he exercise his 
erga nots—God will hold him responsible. As to the 
iability to fall into error;—beyond all doubt, such liability 
exists, whether we submit to the guidance of any teacher, or 
exercise our own private judgment. How,let meask, can we 
avoid drawing the following inferences? 

(1.) That the greater part of mankind must be held to bein 
a condition rendering this reliance on a teacher “ unavoidable.” 

(2.) For this reliance, then, such portion of mankind must 
be held justified in the sight of God. 

(3.) But such dependence makes them liable to err; and 
must, in fact, have led countless multitudes into error. 

(4.) If these errors are fatal to salvation, then God inflicts 
eternal torments for the inevitable results of a justifiable act. 

(5.) If these errors are not fatal to salvation, then there is 
salvation out of the faith. 

The result, then, of this external system is, that you may 
be saved on either of two conditions; that you belong to the 
orthodox literary sect, and hold the Antiquarian opinions of 
the priests; or, that you belong to the ignorant, and can find 
out the right parties to whom to say, “1 will believe as you 
believe.” 

Reverse the supposition. Conceive that in the process, 
becoming ever more searching, of historical inquiry, the other 
and external method should be found to be inadequate to the 
maintenance of its superstructure; what would be the fate of 
Christianity, trusted solely to its self-evidence? I will ima- 
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gine even the worst: and suppose that the first three Gos- 
pels are shewn to be not personally authentic, not the inde 
pendent productions of three apostolic men; but a compila- 
tion of very composite structure, consisting of (we will say) 
some thirty fragments, obviously from different hands, and all 
of anonymous origin. Jn such case, the individual testimony 
of eye-witnesses being gone, the whole edifice of external 
proof which supports a dogmatic Christianity, must fall. But 
the self-evidence of a moral and spiritual Christianity, of a 
Christianity that clings to the person and spirit of Christ, 1s 
not only unharmed, but even incalculably increased. For 
how often, and how truly, has it been argued, that the mere 
inspection of the four Gospels is enough to prove the reality 
of Christ; that the invention, and consistent maintenance, of 
a character so unapproachable, so destitute of all archetype 
beneath the skies, so transcending the fictions of the noblest 
genius, and so unlike them, are things utterly incredible, 
were they supposed even of one, writer: and that, for this 
same divine image to gleam forth with coincident perfection 
from four, belongs to the highest order ef impossibilities. 
What then should we say, if these four were resolved in- 
to thirty? The coalescence of so many fragmentary re- 
cords, could no more make a Christ, than the upsetting of 
an artist’s colours could paint a Raffaelle. Whatever becomes 
of Church Christianity, that which lives in Christ, and has the 
power of love in man, is everlasting as the soul. 

We are warned that “the Bible is not a shifting, mutable, 
uncertain thing.” We echo the warning, with this addition, 
that Christianity is a progressive thing; not a doctrine dead, 
and embalmed in creeds, but a spirit living and impersonated 
in Christ. ‘Two things are necessary to a revelation: its re- 
cord, which is permanent; its readers, who perpetually change, 
From the collision of the lesson and the mind on which it 
drops, starts up the living religion that saves the soul within, 
and acts on the theatre of the world without. Each eye sees 
what it can,and what it needs; each age developes a new and 
nobler idea from the immortal page. We are like children, 
who, in reading a book above their years, pass innocently and 
unconsciously over that which is not suited to their state. In 
this divine tale of Christ,every class and every period seizes, 
in succession, the views and emotions which most meet its 
wants. It is with Scripture as withnature. The everlasting 
heavens spread above the gaze of Herschel, as they did over 
that of Abraham; yet the latter saw but a spangled dome, 
the former a forest of innumerable worlds. ‘To the mind of 
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this profound observer, there was as much a new creation, 
as if those heavens had been at the time, called up and spread 
before his sight. And thus is it with the word of God. As 
its power and beauty develope themselves continually, it is as 
if Heaven were writing it now, and leaf after leaf dropped di- 
rectly from the skies. Nor is there any heresy like that, 
which denies this progressive unfolding of divine wisdom, 
shuts up the spirit of heaven in the verbal metaphysics and 
scholastic creeds of a hali-barbarous period,—treats the inspi- 
ration of God as a dry piece of antiquity, and cannot see that 
it communes afresh with the soul of every age; and sheds, 
from the living Fount of truth, a guidance ever new. 





THE STAGE DRIVER. 


« Wait a minute,” said the driver to his horses, as, impatient 
at his turning to speak to a companion, after gathering up the 
lines, they began to move about uneasily—* wait a minute, 
till I get up, and we'll all go off together.” 

“ Who is that you were speaking to ?” said I, when we were 
fairly on the road. 

“That’s red-headed Dick—he used to drive to the same 
house where my route stopped. Last winter his. boss paid 
him seventy dollars in gold, and he has got it all now, safely 
put away.” 

“Ah! I’m glad to hear it. Do many of you save your wa- 
ges in that way?” 

“Yes, indeed. ‘There are many drivers who lay up their 
money, and try to behave respectably to passengers, and do 
well by their horses, and keep from drinking too much liquor. 
But what good does it do? nobody respects us any more. We 
work hard, and people think we’re of no account, while there 
are a parcel of high fellows, whoare clerks in stores, and wear 
straps under their boots, who I know get drunk at nights and 
break signs, and run in debt to the stable and coffee house; and 
people think them a great deal better than us, and despise us.” 

“Well, that’s all wrong. People should be respected for 
their behaviour, not for their business or their dress. For my- 
self, I feel much more respect for a hard-working, well-be- 
haved, sober man, than for such high fellows as you speak of. 
But there is one thingI don’t like about v~~ Arivarc 9 

“'What’s that, sir?” 

“ Yon swear too hard.” 
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«“That’s true; I know it. I often think it must be unpleas- 
ant to passengers, and try not to. But every body swears 
about me, and I find myself doing it too. I don’t think much 
of any body else whom I hear swear, and yet I know! do it 
myself.” 

“Well, as it can’t do any good to swear, and as it is disa- 
greeable to many people to hear it, and for more important 
reasons still, I think, if I were you, I would try to break my- 
self of it.” | 


This conversation actually took place the other day, and I 
have recorded it as suggesting two or three considerations of 
importance. 

1. It indicates a feeling, which prevails more widely, I judge, 
than we commonly suppose, among the laboring classes, of 
an unjust and false social position: “they don’t respect us. ” 
Those whose trade compels them to wear coarse clothes, 
feel that, however intelligent, civil and virtuous they may be, 
they have a rank in society far below others who may be 
idle, dissipated, ignorant and conceited, but who are able to 
wear “straps under their boots.” They feel this to be unjust 
and wrong, but they don’t know how to help themselves. 
What wonder that they will follow any demagogue in politics, 
or any proselyting fanatic in religion, who will take them by 
the hand, treat them with the appearance of cordiality, and 
seem to think them worthy of social privileges! 

2. Are we not disposed to make a very wrong estimate of 
the moral character of men, and judge them by outward ap- 
pearance? There is a stage driver, a wagoner, a sailor, a 
mechanic, who looks rough, whose speech is abrupt, who 
swears a good deal, does not go to church, and occasionally 
drinks whiskey. And here is another, a polished young law- 
yer or merchant, who does not swear, (for it is impolite,) nor 
drink whiskey, (for he prefers champagne,)and who goes to 
church, (because it is a good place to shew off his elegant coat 
and whiskers and manners.) May not this last, contrary to 
our usual impression, be much farther from God and Christ 
than the other? He has fewer coarse vices, but may he not 
be far more selfish and more debauched, inwardly? To swear, 
todrink, and not to go to church, are sins; but not, as reli- 

ious people commonly imagine, the chief and the deadly sins. 
Woon far worse than these, are the spiritual sins which 
often possess the whole souls of our moral, respectable, in- 
telligent, church-going citizens. The unbelieving heart of self- 
ishness and pride, the hard, cold worldliness, the harsh tem- 
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pered austerity which scorns the feelings and tramples on the 
sensibilities of the human soul—against these, on the day of 
judgment, shall my poor profane stage driver rise up and.con- 
demn them, for he was humble and willing to confess his 
faults; but they belong to Pharisees, who thank God every 
Sabbath that they are not as other men. 

3. I have always found that the roughest kind of men were 
willing to be told of their faults, if it was done kindly and re- 
spectlully. But our religious travellers are very apt to think 
they are doing God service by rebuking the sweuarer ina 
voice of authority, in any company, and without any regard 
to his feelings. 1 would ask them, who made them a judge 
over their brother, and sent them out on the highways with 
this commission to select one particular sin, and rebuke it 
wherever they met it? Invariably such a course does harm 
and not good. A man feels insulted, and to insult a man is 
no way to reach his conscience. By seeking an opportu- 
nity, and speaking a word in season, a man may do much 
good; but unseasonable rebuke and exhortation, is no way to 


save souls. 3, Bo & 
Meapvitze, Ave. 26th. 
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** And one of the elders answered, saying unto me, what are these which are are 
rayed in white robes? and whence came they? And I said unto him, sir, thou 
knowest. And he said to me, these are they which came out of great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes, and made them white, in the blood of the Lamb. 
hits are they before the throne of God, and serve him day and night in his 

ple. 

This is language peculiarly figurative and Jewish. Still 
I think it isnot difficult to discover in it a simple and impor- 
tant meaning. It is only necessary to regard it carefully, 
and to trace its meaving through several successive steps. 

The white robes in which the innumerable company as- 
sembled around the throne, are represented as being arrayed, 
in another part of the Book of Revelations, are said to be the 
righteousness of the saints. Here then we take the first step 
towards a comprehension of the text. We understand that 
the robe of white in which each individual of the heavenly as- 
sembly was arrayed, denoted the habits of justice, benevo- 
lence and piety, which characterized the individual. This 
dress was his own. No borréwed habits of goodness were 
thrown over personal habits of ungodliness. In other words, 

















the righteousness of the saints, seen in vision by John, in con- 
sequence of which they were received into a heavenly glory, 
was a personal, not an imputed righteousness. 

How was this righteousness acquired? Was their character 
naturally holy? Had they neversinned? Were they now in hea- 
ven because they had merited such blessedngss by a course of 
unsinning obedience to the holy and righteous laws of God? 
Far from it. At least, not so intimates the text. “Therefore 
are they before the throne because they have washed their 
garments, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 

Blood is synonymous with obedience. The blood of Christ, 
considered as a physical substance, can have no efficacy in 
cleansing the soul from moral defilement. Nor is the term 
blood, in reference to Christ, used in the Scriptures as indi- 
cating such efficacy. It ts used to designate his obedience, 
We read that he became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross;* and the merit of this sacrifice consisted in its 
being an act of obedience toGod. For this obedience, being 
the last, most trying, the consummating act of duty on his 
part, God rewarded him by exalting him to his own right 
hand.t This exaltation was the “joy set before him” for 
which he “ endured the cross.”{ Here then, we advance ano- 
ther step. We understand that the blood of Christ is synony- 
mous with the obedience of Christ. 

The obedience of Christ, considered in this broad sense, 
signiefis the entire discharge of his mission. It comprehends 
his teachings concerning divine truth and human duty, and 
the example by which he manifested to the world the practi- 
cability of its precepts as rules of life. The obedience of 
Christ, in this view, becomes another name for the gospel of 
Christ; because it implies the promulgation and enforcement 
of the gospel system. Here we advance another step. We 
understand that the obedience of Christ means the gospel of 
Christ. And we are prepared to determine what is the con- 
nexion between the righteousness of the saints and the obe- 
dience of Christ. 

Jesus Christ taught a divine system of truth and duty. He 
called men to believe in this system, in order that through 
obedience to its dictates, they might be saved from sin and 
made holy. He exhibited the practicability of such obedi- 
ence by his own uniform conduct. He set a complete exam- 
ple of all the virtues he inculcated. And this too throughout 
a life of varied, afflictive, and trying incidents. When he had 





_ *Phillippians ii: 8. tv: 9. tHebrews xii: 2. 
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accomplished this part of his mission, he could dono more, 
consistently with the principles of God’s moral government, to- 
wards establishing this religion in the world, than to yield up 
his life for this purpose. This hedid. And hereby he setthe great 
seal of attestation on its truth. He had predicted that the 
last, conclusive “sign from heaven” should be given through 
his resurrection from the dead. Accordingly he submitted 
to the ignominious death of crucifixion. And God verified 
his prediction, by raising him up from the dead. The truth 
of his gospel was now finally sealed. The fainting hopes of 
his disciples were revived; their fears were scattered, and 
their faith firmly established. 

And it is through faith —faith in the gospel as a divine sys- 
tem of truth and duty—that men are saved. Throughout the 
New Testament we find great prominence given to faith. 
And why? Because, unless men believed in the divine mis- 
sion of Jesus, and of course in the divine authority of his gos- 
pel, they could not be expected to become his disciples and 
obey his precepts. This isevident. Faith, then, lies at the 
foundation of Christian salvation. But what kind of faith? 
A barren assent of the understanding? a belief in Christianity 
as aspeculative curiosity? a superstitious faith in ceremonies, 
or a faith in certain controverted topics? Far from it. Chris- 
tian faith is a practical faith in the gospel of Jesus Christ. It 
is a living principle; it works righteousness; it manifests itself 
through obedience to the divine commands. ‘Truth is its 
origin—holiness its end. This is the faith that is counted for 
righteousness, “even the righteousness of God, which is by 
faith of Jesus Christ, unto all, and upon all them that believe.” 
*This is the “righteousness of the saints,’ spoken of in the 
Book of Revelations; and this was the righteousness of the 
multitude whom John saw in vision before the throne of God. 
They were there, because they had so believed in Jesus as to 
be made holy in heart and life by their faith. Their faith in 
Jesus Christ was a living principle of holiness. They be- 
lieved with the understanding and with the heart. Therefore 
they loved—therefore they obeyed. And through obedience 
they were clothed with the virtues enjoined in the gospel, 
with habits of justice, benevolence and piety—the white 
robes of saints. Arrayed in this vesture around the throne 
of God, whose goodness had revealed to them the gospel, 
through which they had “ washed their robes,” or acquired 
just, benevolent and pious habits, they ascribed their salva- 


——— 
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tion, not to their own merits primarily, but to the sovereign, 
rich and free grace of God, manifested in Jesus Christ, sav- 
ing, “our salvation be ascribed to our God, who sitteth upon 
the throne, and to the Lamb.” And all the heavenly host 
worshipped God, and responded “ Amen” to the ascription. 

I have been thus particular in attempting to explain what 
we are to understand by the emblematic language, “ washing 
our garments and making them white in the blood of the 
Lamb,” as I have supposed it possible that this and similar 
language in some parts of the New Testament, might not in 
all cases beeasily understood, or correctly apprehended. 

He Fe 
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Sancuo Panza, one of the few truly wise men whose biogra- 
hies have come down to us, says “all cats look grey in the 
dark.” It is upon this principle alone that we can account 
for what we hear said and see written respecting the Tran- 
scendentalists and the Dial. When men place Carlyle and 
Brownson, (who calls the former a “ flippant Englishman,’’) 
under one head, and cal! them both “ grey,” we presume they 
are “in the dark.’ When men take this Dial, and make up 
their minds as to allits contents by reading an “Orphic saying,” 
we know they are “in the dark.” Nay, when Messrs. Emer- 
son, Brownson & Co. are condemned altogether because of 
some opinions, we think it clearly a “ grey cat” case. Pro- 
fessor Stowe, at the College of Teachers told us of a new- 
fangled Transcendentalism which was the quintessence of 
nonsense: we’ presume he referred to the views of these 
“ Dialists.”” We were surprised to hear him say it; not only 
because we thought all agreed in believing that no system of 
faith is wholly nonsens¢,—but also because the two chiefs of 
this party, Emerson and Alcott, have been lately placed by 
the London and Westminster Review, and the Foreign Re- 
view, at the head of American writers. But so the world 
goes. Professor Stowe advocates Norman Schools; Professor 
Telford says, in substance, they areamere humbug. Dr.Wylie 
says * sectarianism is heresy ;” Dr. Beecher replies that “ Sec- 
tarianism is Christianity.” Now is it best to get light enough 
to see wherein we approve our neighbors, and wherein we 
differ from them, or shall we stay in the dark, and call all 
cats grey? | 
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For ourselves we wish to analyze such compositions as 
these Transcendentalists présent us; to dissect the men and 
women themselves, and to gain wisdom by learning their dis- 
eases. Are they not worth study? Cons der this fact, that 
Waldo Emerson has been lecturing for some years to the de- 
light of such men as Jeremiah Mason of Boston. Is it proba- 
ble such a lecturer speaks only nonsense? nay, Is it not certain 
he speaks excellent sense, by intervals at least? Wedo not 
believe any of us comprehend the world: we apprehend a 
piece of it; lay hold on a clod or two, and so do others; and, 
as the world is round, some are right opposite to us, and yet 
have aholdas truly as we have. 

Now these Dialists, as we take it, are anti-sensuous in their 
philosophy, as also are many of their abusers; they are hete- 
rodox in their theology, making belief in inspiration, miracles, 
and dogmas of little moment,—though not rejecting them as 
a body; and in expression, they are peculiar, seeking to ad- 
dress the reason rather than the understanding; they use 
words and phrases in a technical sense, and we may as well 
laugh at a proposition in Euclid, having never studied Geome- 
try, as unintelligbile, as at one in Kant, in Coleridge, or in Al- 
cott,—for these three agree in having a phraseology each to 
himself. Thus, that Orphic saying, second only to Sam. 
Weller as a laughter-mover, beginning “ The popular genesis 
is historical,” has a visible meaning when we read the preceding 
proposition. To be sure, it seems tous that the meaning 
might: be expressed less symbolically and more plainly, but 
we infinitely prefer this fantastic Outside with something be- 
neath, to the common emptiness which is concealed by plav- 
sible words. 

That these Dialists are whole and sound is not probable. 
Who is? That they write nonsense is certain. Who does 
not? But do they not write sense too? do they not give good 
thoughts? are they not doing their share to christianize the 
world? 

These men, in common with many others, are helping for- 
ward two great truths, truths which have been known from 
the earliest time, and yet for long periods lost sight of, so that 
to our generation they have to be spoken as if new. 

One of these, is the truth contained in all the systems op- 
posed to Locke’s. It relates to intuitions, innate ideas, ne- 
cessary truths, “transcendental elements of knowledge,” or 
whatever we please to call those ideas which do not come 
from outward nature through the senses, and yet exist in all, 
even the youngest child. 
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Another great truth, as we deem it, which they are preach- 
ing, is this, that Christianity does not rest on miracles, but may 
be fully received by one, for instance, who hever heard of the 
great works of Jesus. There is no necessary connexion be- 
tween a miracle and truth: powers may control nature with- 
in certain limits which are not pure or true. It is true as we 
have heard said, that the character of Jesus gives interest and 
meaning to his acts, quite as much as they give evidence of 
his character. His miracles are part of his life, and are need- 
ful to it; we should feel as if something were wanting, had 
such a being nocommand over nature more than we. 

These two truths, simple in themselves, but in their results 
most mighty, overthrowing kingdoms and changing the face 
of the world,—are now taught by many of all sects and views: 
the Dialists among the number. Thus far, to speak frankly, 
we do not think they have shewn the power they possess. 
The articles in the number before us, if we except two or 
three, will, we think, do little good. However, we know 
that among the writers for this work, are some dozen of the 
purest, clearest, and truist minds in the land, and such as will 
be felt, and felt deeply. We wish them all success. 





THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


Tue phrases, the hingdom of God, or, the Fingee of Heaven, 
which are synonymous, often occur in the New Testament. 
We read these words now without attaching to them any very 
definite meaning, and they make little or no impression on 
our minds,.and yet they appear to have fallen on the ears of 
the Jews of our Saviour’s times, with a power awakening like 
that of the earthquake. Thus we read, Matt. ili: 1—5, that 
when John the Baptist announced the kingdom of heaven to 
be at, hand, the whole Jewish nation flocked tohim. To what 
cause then, must we attribute, that these werds, which once 
produced such a powerful effect, fall now powerless on the 
ear? 1 can imagine but one cause of this, namely, that in the 
minds of the Jews there were certain important ideas con- 
nected with these words, which are not associated with them 
in our minds. 
Perhaps it may not be uninteresting to inquire, what ideas 
the Jews held with respect to the kingdom of God, and what 
we are to understand by it. John the Baptist,* our blessed 


*Matthew iii: 2—6. 
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Saviour,* and his apostles,t all commenced their ministry by 
announcing the advent of that kingdom, and a doctrine, 
which has been preached to us by such messengers, cannot 
be one of passing interest. ’ 

In entering upon this subject, I am fully sensible of my in- 
capacity to do justice to it. To execute it as its importance 
deserves, would require a greater acquamtance with the Jew- 
ish writers of that time than I possess, and a much deeper de- 
gree of research, than circumstances permit me to make. Per- 
haps however my imperfect effort may induce some one more 
capable of doing justice to this subject, to undertake its in- 
vestigation, and to illustrate it as it deserves to be. 

If [mistake not, we must go back to the earlier history of 
the Jews, for an explanation of the terms, the kingdom of 
God, or of Heaven. The first form of government of the 
Jews was a theocracy. God himself designed to be the ruler 
and law-giver of his chosen people. He directed their exo- 
dus out of Egypt, guided them in their wanderings in the de- 
sert;—gave to them, through the mediatorial agency of Moses, 
laws for their government, and civil and religious institutions 
for their observance, and led them, after a preparatory train- 
ing of about forty years, to the promised land of Canaan. 

With the death of Moses, this direct divine guidance of the 
national affairs of the Jews, appears to have in a great mea- 
sure ceased. We read, it is true, that on sundry occasions, 
God did signally interpose for the deliverance of his chosen 
people; but the ordinary administration of their government 
appears gradually to have been left, like that of other nations, 
to the wisdom of their rulers. 

About the time of the advent of our Saviour, the opinion 
appears to have almost universally prevailed among the Jews, 
that the time was at hand when Jehovah was to introduce a 
new theocracy. God, it was. expected, would send a new 
Mediator, who, like Moses, should stand between God and 
his people, to reveal his will to them, and to direct them in 
their conduct; and this expected order of things, the Jews 
designated by the appropriate terms of the kingdom of Heaven, 
or the kingdom of God. 

The personage, who, under God, was to administer this 
kingdom, was by them designated by the name of Messiah, 
which means.in Greek, Christ, and in English, Anointed. This 
term owed its origin to a custom common among the Jews, 
to anoint, or pour oil on the heads of such as were set apart 
to fill the offices of king, prophet or priest; and hence, all 


———— 
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these were sometimes called the Lord’s anointed. But this 
term was used by pre-eminence, to designate the expected 
vice-regent of Jehovah under the new covenant; and hence 
he was emphatically styled the Messiah—the Christ, the An- 
ointed. He was also known among them by the names of 
He who was to come; the son of God; the son of man, of Da- 
vid, and the king of Israel; all which names, though not pre- 
cisely of the same import, were indiscriminately used to de- 
signate the same personage. ° 

That the Jews of our Saviour’s time did not expect a Mes- 
siah who should be the Supreme God himself, is abundantly 
evident from the Scriptures, and is indicated by the name it- 
self. . They expected him to be a man like Moses; a descend- 
ant of their king David; one who was, under Jehovah, to be 
their king and ruler, and who, in a particular and pre-eminent 
manner, was to be the Christ, or Anointed of God. Such was 
the Messiah who had been promised to them by the predic- 
tions of their prophets:* and I would here beg the reader to 
observe, that, when Jesus of Nazareth appeared, Nathanael 
acknowledges him as “the son of God”—* the king of Israel ;”t 
and Peter confesses him to be the Christ of God.t 

It has been imagined by some, that the benefits which the 
Jews expected to derive from the advent of the Messiah, were 
purely ofa political kind; but this is evidently a mistake. It 
may be that many, perhaps evena majority of the Jews, at- 
tached only ideas of national prosperity to the reign of the 
Messiah: it may even be that the belief, that under that reign 
the Jewish nation should become pre-eminent among all the 
nations of the earth, was universal. Such a belief would na- 
turally result from the idea that God was about again to be- 
come the political head of their nation; but the’ reflecting 
portion of the Jews also connected with the kingdom of God, 
ideas of a moral and religious nature. Under the old dispen- 
sation, Moses, God’s first Vice-Regent, had been, not only 
the political ruler, but also the moral and religious lawgiver 
of the nation; and they expected the same from the Messiah, 
Jehovah’s Vice-Regent in this new dispensation. This is 
shewn by the ideas which were prevalent among them. They 
believed that the advent of the Messiah was to be announced 
by asign from Heaven.§ that it was to be accompanied by a 
resurrection of the just,! perhaps by a destruction of the 
wicked; and that his reign was to endure forever.** To the 
Jews, therefore, the advent of the Messiah wasinvested with all 

*Deut. xviii: 15, and Isa. xi: 1. ¢John i:49. {Luke ix: 20. §Matt. xii: 38, 
xvi: 1, xxiv: 3, and John ii: 18, and vi: 30. §See Lightfoot. ®*Jobn xii: 34. 
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the solemnity of a day of ultimate retribution ;* and this ac- 
counts for it, why, when John the Baptist announced the ap- 
proaching advent of the kingdom of Heaven, this announce- 
ment produced such a powertul effect on the Jewish nation,t 
and why all’classes of men inquired so anxiously of him, what 
they must do to escape the impending doom, and to qualify 
themselves for admission into this kingdom.{ 

But perhaps it will be asked, of what interest is it to us to 
know what ideas the Jews attached to the kingdom of God? 
Tanswer by repeating the observation already made, that a 
doctrine, preached by our Saviour and his Apostles, must 
possess more than a passing interest. The Jews may have 
connected with it some erroneous ideas, but it must have in- 
volved a fund of truth which renders it of universal interest 
and application. Besides, if we consider this matter carefully, 
we shall probably find that the correspondence between the 
Jewish ideas relating to the kingdom of God, and the ideas 
which properly belong to it, are far greater than they are ge- 
nerally supposed to be. 

Up to the time of the advent of Christ, mankind had no 
other guide in the path of duty than the dim light of reason; 
and no hopes of a life to come invited them to the practice of 
virtue, or cheered them on under the self-denial which it re- 
quires. Man lived only for this world, and all his plans and 
views were limited to his present state of living. It is true, 
that God had, in former times, favored the Jewish nation with 
a special revelation of himself; but it appears to have been 
the main object of that revelation, to preserve among man- 
kind the knowledge of the one true God.. Every thing in the 
Jewish legislation shews that its great aim was to preserve 
the Jews as a distinct people; and the state of seclusion from 
other nations which was imposed on them, was well adapted 
to answer that purpose; but it was evidently not calculated 
to disseminate the knowledge of God among the nations of 
the earth. Besiles, as that revelation did not reveal a future 
life as the reward of virtue, it was not calculated to become 
the moral rule of action of mankind. 

But by the adven\of the Messiah, a new dispensation was 
introduced, in which God became,in a peculiar manner, the 
lawgiver and ruler of mankind. Jesus, by his gospel, and, 
still more by his life, has prescribed rules for the.conduct.of 
all whe desire to become subjects of this kingdom of Gods 
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and has revealed, that a life of never-ending felicity is to be 
the reward of those who shall faithfully endeavour to observe 
its laws. It is true that this kingdom is not, in the common 
acceptation of the term, a political, but merely a moral king- 
dom; but then, under this dispensation, every act assumes a 
moral aspect. Every thing a man does, whether in regard 
to himself, or his relations as husband, father, member of the 
community, or citizen,—all is moral action—and for all he is 
to be held accountable to God. ‘The laws also, prescribed for 
the government of this kingdom, do not consist, like human 
laws, in minute details for the regulation of individual con- 
duct... On thes contrary they consist of great principles of 
truth, purity, love, justice, mercy and benevolence, applica- 
ble to every situation and condition of life. 

This kingdom is to be an everlasting kingdom, not only be- 
cause its laws are of perpetual obligatien, but also because 
its subjects are to live for ever. Whepever a man makes 
the laws of this kingdom the rule of his actions, he passes 
from death unto life. His immortality dates from the moment 
that he becomes a faithful subject of this kingdom; and he has 
the assurance of the Saviour that whoever keeps his saying 
shall never see death.* 

It is also intended to be a universal kingdom, not only as 
its laws extend to the whole scope of human actions, but also 
as intended to embrace under its dominion the whole human 
racee As yet only a portion of mankind are even nominal 
subjects of this kingdom, and a still smaller number are true 
subjects of it, faithful to its laws. But the number of these 
latter is rapidly increasing, and the borders of the Messiah's 
kingdom are gradually extending themselves. We have the as- 
surance of the Scriptures that the Messiah must reign unti) all 
his enemies shall be subdued,and until death itsell shall be done 
away.f The religion of Jesus is to those who cordially em- 
brace it, the power of God unto salvation. By it men are 
turned away from their vices,and Jed to seek for eternal life 
by the practice of virtue and godliness. And this religion, 
itl am not mistaken, is now in a rapid state of progression. 
If we look back for thirty or forty vears, we cannot help per- 
ceiving the very great improvement which, during that pe- 
riod, has taken place in the moral and religious state of soci- 
ety. Before that time, we might meet with much individual 
kindness, but it was generally the result of innate goodness, 
hot of a religious principle. Then, comparatively speaking, 
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there were but few who professed to be religious, and 
these few were mostly found among the female sex, and 
among persons somewhat advanced in life. Now, on the 
contrary, the number of those who profess to be Christians, 
has greatly increased. It is no more limited as heretofore, 
but embraces now thousands of both sexes, and of all ages 
and conditions. And this religious spirit must hereafter 
diffuse itself through society with accelerated rapidity. The 
man who has grown up in religious indifference,—who 
has devoted the prime of his days exclusively to this world, 
its occupations and its pleasures,—finds it, in after life, 
difficult to acquire the Christian character. But not so with 
the child who has been born and bred in a Christian family, 
—who has been educated in a Christian Society, and has con- 
stantly been surrounded by moral and religious influences. 
Such an one imbibes, as it were, the religious spirit with its 
mother’s milk, and is, by birth, a citizen of the kingdom of 
God, and an heir to immortality. Now it is obvious that in 
every community in which the spirit of Christianity has once 
obtained a considerable footing, there must be a constant ten- 
dency to its diffusion, and to its becoming the universal prin- 
ciple of action. ieee 

If any one should think that I am too ong pes in my antici- 
pations of the future spread of christianity, | would refer such 
an one not only to the present state of religion in this country, 
when compared with the past; but also to the many useful and 
benevolent institutions which have sprung up of late, and which 
all, more or less directly, owe their being to the spirit of chris- 
tianity. Who that sees our Common Schools, our Sunday 
Schools, and our other institutions for the education, not of the 
few, but of the many,—who that sees our institutions for the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb, and of the blind,—for the 
education of the poor, and the fatherless,—for the reformation 
of the vicious,—and above all, that truly Christian and Apos- 
tolic institution, the Ministry to the Poor,—who can see all 
these, and the many other means for the improvement of 
mankind, which are in active cperation among us, without 
feeling that the spirit of Jesus is indeed abroad, and that here 
at least are found some who are true and faithful subjects of 
the kingdom o1 God. 

Iam not discouraged in the cheering views I take of this 
subject, by the slow progress which christianity is making in 
heathen lands. This, to a considerable extent at least, must 
be attributed to the deficiencies of the missionaries sent thith- 
er to preach the gospel. I would not detract from the merit 
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ofthesemen. They are full of devotion to the cause in which 
they are embarked; but it is evident that with a very few ex- 
ceptions, their zeal is far greater than their knowledge; and 
we have reason to think that, in most cases, their efforts are 
much more directed to the making of proselytes to a sectarian 
faith, and to the introduction of positive rites, than to the dis- 
semination of the spirit of Christianity. But these errors will 

adually be corrected; and when Christianity comes again to 
Be preached in its pristine simplicity, it will meet with more 
docile hearers, for in that shape it recommends itself both to 
the understanding and to the heart of man. 

Neither am I discouraged by the skepticism and infidelity 
which have become so prevalent in certain portions of the 
christian world. I look upon these as the natural result of an 
advanced state of civilization and development of mind, which 
can no longer content itself with the dry, abstract, unintelligi- 
ble and contradictory creed, or the barren, unmeaning cere- 
monial institutions of the dark ages. This evil too ts only 
temporary in its nature, and may be necessary in order to free 
mankind from the slavery in which they have been held to the 
traditions of former times. Neither a state of unbelief nor of 
doubt is natural to man. He cannot rest contented under 
it. Hence we see, that the spirit of inquiry is every where 
actively at work; and from this spirit Christianity has nothing 
to fear. Some, in their search after truth, may for a time 
wander away from the mark, but the ultimate result will be 
salutary. The tares which had come to be mixed with the 
good grain, will then be separated from it. Christianity has 
nothing to fear but indifference. So long as men investigate 
its claims, all is safe. He 





. "" (rom the German of Herder.) 
INTRODUCTION OF THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 
joun 1 1—18. 

(CONTINUED FROM THE SIXTH NUMBER, PAGE 208.) 


27. 
SYSTEM OF CERINTHUS, A JEWs 
God in the fulness,in the pleroma. The eternal, invisible, 
unknown God. 
Eons. 
The first of them is the Only-Begotien. From him is de- 
rived the word, (logos.) 
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The Angels. One of them, an inferior one, who knew 
nothing of the highest God, was the Creator of the world and 
men. Demiuigus. He is also the Jewish God, who once 
inspired Moses and the Prophets. 

Jesus, a man. Upon him descended at his baptism one of 
the mightiest AZons, Christ. He leaves him, when he is 
seized, and Jesus dies upon the cross.. After his resurrection 
from the dead, the AZon, Christ is again united with Jesus, 
and the kingdom of the Messiah established in earthly, sen- 
sual joy. 

Wretched system! We see that John’s Gospel was not 
written sole/y against this.* 


28. 
SYSTEM OF SATURNINUS, A SYRIAN. 
The Mest High, Unknown God. 


Seven Spirits, begotten by him, the Creator of the world 
and of man. One of them is the God of the Jews, who, next 
to Satan has wrought much evil. 

Christ, the Son of God, comes to destroy his dominion, in 
a spectre body, which he will put off again. There is no re- 
surrection of the body; but the souls of good men, like Christ, 
go back into the being of the Godhead. 

We see that this speculation is not at all Jewish; for Satur- 
ninus was a Syrian. 


29. 


SYSTEM OF BASILIDES, AN ALEXANDRIANe 


God, the most high, uunamed Being: matter co-eternal with 
God. - 
Seven perfect AZons, proceeding immediately from God: he 
himself the eighth. 








*The old church traditions about John’s ‘hatred to Cerinthus, are mere fictions, 
mostly woven out of passages from John’s own writings. The little kernel of truth 
which may be in them, who can find itat our time? And of what use would it be 
tous! Let them not narrow down to the two names, Cerinthus and Ebion, the wide, 
free purpose of the writings of John. It embraced the whole collective wants of 
the church within Johp’s circle of vision, not this or that particular sect. The 
apostle.himself tells us this, (i. John 18—27,.iv: 1—3. ii. John.ix:10.) The 
chureh had only one dogma: * Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; IJnhn recog- 
nized only one adversary, Anti-Christ, who stood in the way of this creed. Under 
whatever forms, he was the Anti-Christ, i. e., opposed to the Christian faith. That 
this appeared in many forms, John tells us, (i. John 2: 18.;) but surely it ig not 
necessary for us to know which of these sectaries he was best acquainted with. He 
maintains the rule of faith against all sects. 
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The Angels, in 365 orders and heavens, of whom only the 
first are produced trom the perfect ons; the others have 
regularly created themselves. ‘Their principal is a good, but 
imperfect spirit. 

In company with this good but imperfect spirit the angels 
built the world out of eternal matter, after the model which 
the Zon wisdom set before them. They formed man after 
the image of the heavenly man which an Eon brought there. 

The Creators of the world, who shared among themselves 
the government of the world; according to nations, fell away 
and suffered themselves to be worshipped instead of the most 
high God. The God of the Jews especially caused great evil. 

To relieve men in their misery, the oxly begotten Son of 
God came upon earth, the Aon of pure understanding. 
He sought to overturn the empire of the rebellious governors 
of the world, particularly of the God of the Jews, and to make 
men happy through the knowledge of the true God and the 
subjection of their’ passions. ‘The Jewish God stirred up the 
nation against him; and he was put to death. 

Pure souls, like Christ, go back to the place whence they 
came: the imperfect wander about in other bodies until they 
are made BOHtOCNy; pure. 


‘30. 


It is hardly worth the while to present the system of Va- 
lentinian, who besides lived long after — it is the most 
perfect of them all. In his divine space dwell ‘thirt 
f£ons in three orders, both male and denal e, wedded to mele 
other. 


God the uncreated, the First, the Original Father, the Deep; 
his spouse the thinking Silence. 


From him are produced the Understanding and Truth. 


Farther; the Word and the Life. Their children are 
Man and the Church. 


And so it passes on through the succeeding orders, among 
which the only begotten [monogenes] belongs at the end of the 
first order and the Comforter [ paracletos} in the third; on the 
contrary, Christ and the Spirit of God sprang from the Deep 
and the Only-Begotten, and Jesus is endowed with gifts from 
all the ALons. The Creator of the world, an inferior Spirit, 
who allowed himself to be worshipped as a false God, was the 
occasion of the crucifixion of Christ, the Saviour of man, &c. 

This is enough to shew what ideas, fancies, speculations 
and words had become current before and after John’ s time, 
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and consequently that our Evangelist did not invent any of 
these words as a new dogma. He wished to remove these 
idols; and, although he could not destroy that immeasurable 
space, personified word-forms in the heads of speculative 
igyptians, Syrians, Jews and Persians; at least he felt 
that it was not to be admitted into Christianity.* 


31. 


In what way could John prevent this? Only by adhering 
strictly to the rule of his holy Scriptures, and consequently 
to the pure idea of God, which they gave him. According 
to them, 


1. God is One, Jehovah, Unspeakable, indivisible in his be- 
ing. Emanations (ions) have no place with him; the un- 
approachable light could not divide itself into lesser streams 
of light, the flame into lesser flames; still less could it mingle 
itself” with darkness, and beget with it monsters. | 

2. Of generations of Gods, the pure Jewish religion knew 
nothing: they were fundamentally opposed to it. Often as 
the word Son was used in the Jewish phrase, so as to express 
all the operations and effects of applied powers and instru- 
ments, the idea contained in the expression; “Son of God,” 
always referred to something very different from the Hea- 
then Theogonies. Israel was chosen as the “ first-born Son,” 
“the child of God;” angels, planets, officers and men of power, 
were Called sons of God, not in the unworthy sense, as if He, 
whom no image can represent, whom no language has dared 
to name,except by the words “I am that I am,” could have 
mingled himself with mortal natures; but they were used to 
denote mooning | ideas. They were intended to signify a 
resemblance to God here below, in point of power and re- 
spect, as well as of goodness and wisdom. Israel was called 
the child of God, because God received it into his own care 
and teaching. The mighty king of Israel’ was called the Son 


of God, because he was to be the representative of God on 
earth, in justice and truth. 


-_--——. 





| *We do not mean to say that John knewall these Gnostic sects, or wrote against 
them all. ‘The most of whom we know, lived later than he, and some of them 
have referred to his Gospel. But he knew the ground from which, long before his 
time, these idols and phantoms were gradually coming forth to view. He knew the 
language in which they were clothed and spread themselves over the world, like @ 
bright mist of unsubstantial shapes. It was not for our gospel either to introduce or 


to do away this language; it was then the techni : «wed 
Whtuseeem eee 
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3. The works of God, from the creation down, were re- 
presented in the Hebrew Sc riptures as words of command, as 
the creating word. This expression, which removes from God 
all that is natural or sensual, runs through the whole (ld Tes- 
tament; also the organ of the divine communication to man 
was called the word of Jehovah, Speech. It is the only way 
in which that which is without form can be represented; he 
became light in the souls of men; he became life and happit.ess 
when they obeyed his commands. Speakers of God was also 
a title for the instruments of his revelations to men; even the 
Angel of his countenance, in whom the Godhead was present, 
appeared as a commissioned and working messenger. 

4. Jf all the Divinity was revealed to him through Christ, 
both in counsel and deed, the Hebrews could speak of hina 
only in these authenticated, holy symbols. The Invisible One 
was in him present; he was the Speaking God. As such he 
unveiled the idea of God to the human race, and embodied it 
in action. He began the work, for which the Deity had been 
preparing the way in all preceding times—nammety, of de- 
veloping by precept and action, the Divine principle in man, 
as the ultimate destiny of the whole race, and their endless 
pathway to happiness. ‘Thus he was not only the most inti- 
mate interpreter of the Deity, but also-his all- -suflicient organ 
for the quickening of the human race to a sense of their im- 
planted, God- like dignity. Letus listen to the Evangelist on 
this point: every word, every repetition in him,is but the 
holding forth of the given law of his Holy Scripture, in oppo- 
sition to strange idols and fantasies. 





THE COLLEGE OF TEACHERS. 


For ten years past this body has met annually in our city. 
Its purposes were to arouse more interest in education, and 
to raise the profession of teaching to a higher rank. It has 
been successful, we think, in both purposes. Many of its 
meetings have been highly interesting, aud very fally attended. 
Indeed, jt has been to us matter of surprise that the business 
sessions of the College even have been frequented by num- 
bers, more especially “of women. 

The last session of the Coilege, in October of this year, 
was. less interesting than some former meetings, in conse- 

Vor. VITL.—40. 
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uence of fewer strangers having come. Dr. Wylie, of 
Bloomington, (Indiana,) President Davidson, of Lexington, 
(Ky.,) Professor Forshay, of Mississippi, and Professor Mer- 
rick, of Athens, (O.,) with some others from a distance, were 
here, but nota fifth part of those who should attend. This 
was owing, probably, to the political excitement, and the 
hard times. At this session there was also a paucity of ad- 
dresses; indeed, if we except the introductory and closing 
addresses, both rather hastily prepared, there was but one ad- 
dress delivered, that by Dr. Wylie. We regret that such 
should bave been the case, as a thoroughly digested and sys- 
tematic discourse upon any topic of interest, is the best mode 
of presenting the matter for discussion. One of the main dif- 
ficulties at such meetings, is the entry of disputants upon the 
arena who have not considered the subjects to be examined, 
and who, of course, talk vaguely and wide of themark. We 
wish it were more customary to have champions selected at 
the session preceding the discussion, who should prepare them- 
selves to support their several opinions in full, and with the 
advantage of some knowledge of the question before the Col- 
lege. For instance, at the next session, the subject of Col- 
legiate endowments is to be brought forward—why should 
not two persons pledge themselves to support each side of 
the subject, so that the discussion might be to some good 
purpose, and also, that the public might know beforehand 
who were to be the disputants. We do not mean to exclude 
extemporary discussion, but only to, provide for some real 
information for the benefit of those who come forward at the 
moment. 

During the coming year it was determined to collect facts 
relative to public and private schools through our country, and 
committees were appointed to make the needful inquiries. 
We hope these committees will attend to their duties, for 
in education, as in most sciences not physical, our great want 
is an accumulation of facts from which to reason; each man 
has some facts to support his view, but each arguing from 
very partial knowledge, comes to an erroneous conclusion. 
Let us then, before we build any more systems, collect and 
classify all available information. If the Baconian mode of 
theorizing be looked to and held to in half a century or so, 
we may know a little about education: at present we are 
told languages are the best study for the young, and that they 
are worthlest; that mathematics afford the best exercise for 
the intellect, and that they do not exercise it at all; that men- 
tal philosophy is invaluable to the young, and that it is all 
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twaddle; that military discipline .is the best mode of pro- 
ducing attention, punctuality, and order, and that it is pro- 
ductive of evil and nothing else, and so of every other point. 
Now, we say “observe and note down;” get your tables, as 
the astronomer does, and then evolve your theory. What 
sort of demonstration of gravity could Newton have given 
without facts piled on facts! the want of one, the length of 
the degree on our globe, came near defeating his discovery. 
So it is in education, mental and moral, philosophy, theology, 
&c. &c.: we want facts accumulated, as the geologist accu- 
mulates his slowly, perseveringly, year after year, from every 
point of the earth. Without these we are as wide of science 
in education as the old world-builders were in geology. 

This is a topic we hope one day to pursue. We believe, 
from a partial examination, that the so-called science of The- 
ology may be known to rest not on facts but on hypotheses: 
we believe that when the facts of man, nature, and the Bible 
are fully and fairly weighed, they will not be found to afford 
a basis for either Trinitarianism or Unitarianism; for a belief 
in perpetual punishment, or ultimate restoration; for faith in 
Christ’s Divinity or Humanity, or any other of the main points 
of Controversial Divinity. Could this be proved by some mind 
like Kant’s, how much would be done toward producing that 
millenial blessing. Christian union. For one, we do not hesi- 
tate to say that we cannot find any reason to hope for a uni- 
ted Christian church until the impossibility of any theory of 
Christ’s nature and similar points is made clear to all. 





He who poaches among the labors of the learned only to find 
what there is polluted in their language, or licentious in their 
works; he who searches tbe biography of men of genius to 
find precedents for his follies, or palliations of his own stupid 
depravity, can be compared to nothing more strongly, than to 
the man, who should walk through the gallery of antiques, and 

e 


every day gaze upon the Apollo, the Venus, or the Laocoon, 

and yet, proh pudor! bring away an imagination impressed 

with nothing but the remembrance that they were naked! 
BucxmiNsTER. 





The art of embalming thought by oratory, like that of em- 
‘balming bodies by aromatics, would have perished, but for 
the exercises of religion. These alone have in the latter ages 
furnished discourses, which remind us, that eloquence is yet 
a faculty of the human mind. J. Q. Apams. 
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BROWNSON ON THE LABORING CLASSES, 


Tue present is truly a revolutionary age. Men, every- 
where, have lost that blind veneration for the svstems, the 
opinions and the institutions of former times, which once ex- 
isted. and begin boldly to examine into their truth, or their 
adaptation to the present situation of society. Now so far 
all is right, for this spirit of inquiry lies at the bottom of all 
improvement; and truth has nothing to fear from it. ° But in 
this world good and evil are constantly commingled; and this 
proneness of the present age to inquiry and speculation, is 
not without its concomitant evils.) Ambitious or vain men, 
for the sake of acquiring power or notoriety, avail them- 
selves of it to vent opinions equally false in their principles, 
and destructive in their tendencies; and these are generally 
rendered doubly dangerous, by the garb of pretended philan- 
thropy and extraordinary zeal for the good of mankind, in 
which those who utter them envelop themselves. 

The danger arising from this source would be vastly less, 
if these new opinions were subjected to the same severe scru- 
tiny which the old ones are undergoing. But this appears 
frequently not to be the case. Either from the love of no- 
velty, from the fear of appearing to be behind the age, or from 
a blind partiality for the innovator, these new opinions are 
often treated with a criminal indulgence. What cannot be 
openly approved, is either passed by in silence, or is excused 
under the plea of good intentions. Now this indulgence is 
treason to the community. When the public welfare is con- 
cerned, things should only be judged according to their truth 
and their usefulness. As to the good intentions of the inno- 
vator, these may affect the judgment we are to form of his 
character, but they have nothing to do with the truth or use- 
fulness of his opinions or schemes. Our Saviour predicted to 
his aposties, that the time would come when. those who 
should kill them would think that they were doing God ser- 
vice; and there ts nota doubt that many who. were actively 
engaged in some of the darkest deeds of the French revolu- 
tion, believed honestly that they were serving their country 
and the cause of humanity. 

Ihave been led to these remarks by an article which ap- 
peared Jately in the July number of the Boston Quarterly 
Review. That article appears to have attracted universal 
notice, ind deservedly so, as it advances prineiples totally 
destructive of the whole of our present social system. Mr. 
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Brownson, the avowed author of this article, pretends to have 
discovered that certain radical defects exist in our social sys- 
tem, and, for the purpose of remedying them, proposes certain 
measures which he admits cannot be introduced but by means 
of a civil war, “the like of which the world has as yet never 
witnessed.”* Now as such a civil war is rather a serious 
matter, it may be well, before we involve our country in its 
horrors, and destroy our whole social system, that we should 
calmly inquire whether the evils of which Mr. B. complains do 
really exist, and, if they do, whether the remedies which he 
recommends are calculated to remove them. 

Mr. B. represents the condition of the laboring classes as 
being wretched in the extreme, and that by reason of the de- 
fects of our social institutions. As it might be somewhat 
doubtful whom we are to include under this denomination, 
in a country where, with few exceptions, every one works, 
and lives by the produce of his labor, Mr B. has defined with 
sufficient precision his meaning in this respect. He includes 
under this denomination “only actual laborers, who are labor- 
ers and not proprietors, owners of none of the funds of pro- 
duction, neither houses, shops nor lands,nor implements of 
labor, being therefore solely dependent on their hands.t ‘This 
class of men Mr. B. designates in one pees by the name of 
Proletarii, which I believe means men of the lowest class; but 
he generally speaks of them under the denomination of the 
laboring classes, and that too is the denomination which | 
shail use in speaking of them. 

It is clear that, under the present state of things, persons 
thus situated, must hire their labor to others, until, by the ac- 
cumulation of their wages, they can purchase for themselves 
implements of labor, houses, shops or lands, and set up for 
themselves. But this is an arrangement which meets with 
Mr. B.’s most violent reprobation. He will not that one man 
should hire his labor to another. He pronounces wages to be 
a cunning device of the devil.t He declares the northern 
systein of free labor to be more oppressive and more demo- 
ralizing than the slave labor of the south.§ and says that as to 
actual freedom, the free laborer of the north and the slave are 
about on a par.|| In order to remedy this pretended evil, Mr. 
B. insists that our social institutions be so altered as that 
there be no rich men and no poor men in the community,4 
but that the most perfect equality of property prevail, so that 
no one shall possess what another lacketh.** In another place 


* Bost. Quar. Review, p. 395. — tibid. p. 367. fibid.p. 371. ibid. p. 371. 
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he insists that the arrangements be such that, by the time an 
individual is of proper age to settle in life, he shall have 
enough to be an independent laborer on his own farm or his 
own shop.* In order to secure these effects, It Is proposed to 
place the government in the hands of this class of men who 
have no property.t : 

It may be objected to this latter part of this scheme, that 
it is at direct variance with the very fundamental principles 
of our repullican constitutions. These rest on the principle 
that it is the voice of the majority which is to govern, whereas 
Mr. B. proposes to place the government in the hands of a 
small minority, for such are in,this country this class of Pro- 
letarii, or men of no property, in comparison to the commu- 
nity. But to this it may be answered, that in order to effect 
the projected social and moral regeneration of the commu- 
nity, the constitution must temporarily give way ; that in 
Europe we can find plenty of precedent for placing the go- 
vernment in the hands of a minority; and besides, that so 
soon as all shall have been reduced to the same state of 
penniless equality, all will of course return to the enjoyment 
of their full state of citizenship. 

Another objection to Mr. B.’s plan appears to me more 
difficult to remove, namely, that some of these projected im- 
provements are directly at varianee with, and exclude others. 
Thus, in one plan it is required that the possessions ofall shall 
be perfectly equal; and in another, that each one shall have 
his separate allotment. Now these two things are evidentl 
incompatible. If to-day an equal division were made of all 
the property in the country, that equality of wealth would 
disappear in a few months. The industry, economy and 
good management of some would cause them to have abun- 
dance, while the indolence, wastefulness and bad manage- 
ment of others, or some accidental misfortunes, would reduce 
them to want. A perfect equality of wealth is incompatible 
with a severalty of possession. If we require the former, 
there must be a community of property. If property be held 
in severalty, there always will be an inequality of wealth— 
there will be the rich and the poor. 

These incongruities and contradictions, and others with 
which the essay under consideration abounds, are too obvi- 
ous to have escaped the notice of a man of Mr. B.’s powers 
of mind. To what cause, then, are we to attribute them? 
This question I cannot answer. In reading the essay undet 
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consideration, I have been sometimes tempted to believe that 
the ostensible purpose for writing it, held out to the world, 
was not the real purpose of the author, and that he had some 
latent object in view, which would be better answered by 
cold assertion and vivid declamation than by severe reasoning 
and calm investigation. What that objectmay be | shall not 
attempt to inquire. 

But is there then something so very objectionable in the 
present arrangements of society in respect to labor? It is 
true, Mr. B. denounces it in the most violent manner; he 
speaks of the employer as the oppressor and natural enemy 
of the laborer; but we must not take Mr. B.’s word for this. 
If we look for ourselves, we shall find the case to be exactly 
the reverse of what he represents it to be. A young man 
who has no property, or, evenif he has some, who wishes to 
acquire some additional knowledge or experience before he 
sets up for himself, hires his services to another man. In this 
there Is certainly nothing degrading. He merely does what 
every one else does who is in business: he exchanges his 
labor for what will command to him, whenever he pleases, 
an equivalent of the labor of others—money; and when he 
has obtained by his labor a sufficiency of this, he can invest 
it in land, or a house, or shop, or stock in trade. This is an 
operation which I see every day going on around me, and 
which may be witnessed in every section of the country; 
and this operation, so far from producing the injurious effects 
which Mr. B. attributes to it, has a directly contrary ten- 
dency. So far from its demoralizing those thus employed, it 
generally tends to their education; to the increase of their 

nowledge and the development of their powers. Neither 
does this relation of employer and employed necessarily tend 
to create a feeling of enmity and ill will between them. The 
latter is not the slave of the former, as Mr. B. pretends, but 
simply his assistant in his labors. He is a freeman, who has 
made a voluntary contract with his employer, as an equal 
treating with an equal; and where this contract is faithfully 
lived up to by both parties, it generally produces a feeling of 
lasting good will between them. It is not an infrequent oc- 
currence for persons to marry in the families in which they 
are thus employed, and a still more frequent one to see feel- 
ings of mutual friendship grow out of this relation, which con- 
tinue through life. 

In the consideration of this subject, it must not be over- 
looked, that the inequality of condition among mankind, and 
the present social order, exist by the special arrangement of 
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Providence, and for the wisest and most benevolent of pur- 
poses. It would have been easy for God so to arrange mat- 
ters that this earth should have produced spontaneously all 
that is necessary to man’s subsistence and comfort. . But such 
a state of things would have been incompatible with his exalted 
destination. He is endowed with capacities which, when un- 
folded, qualify him for a never-ending existence; but labor and 
care, trouble and disappointments, are among the means by 
which his powers are to be developed, and he to be educated 
for heaven. Now the present order of society Is admirably 
calculated to promote this development. By the necessity 
under which he lies of supplying his wants, his intellectual 
powersare cultivated; and, by the constant state of dependence 
on his fellow men, in which he lives, his moral powers and 
alfections are called out and strengthened. But a different 
state of society is incompatible with, or unfavorable to these 
developements. In the state of savage life, man remains 
stationary. The wild Arab of the desert is now precisely 
what he was thousands of years ago; and the north-west In- 
dians of our own country, are equally permanent in their ha- 
hits; and, as toa state of socialism, or community of goods, 
the trials which have been made of it, have shewn that it is 
not favorable io human progress. 

I do not pretend that the present state of society is perfect. 
Nothing human isso. But every where [see the most strenu- 
ous eilorts making for the instruction and the improvement, 
both physical and moral, of the poorer classes; and this shews 
that the middle classes, so far from being their enemies, as 
Mr, B. represents them to be, take a warm interest in their 
welfare. 

Mr. B. tells us gravely* “that no man, born poor, has ever, 
by his wages, as a simple operation, risen to the class of the 
wealthy;” and hence he infers that the system of wages ought 
to be abolished. If by the wealthy Mr. B. means those who 
have more than what is necessary for the supply of. their 
wants, then the observation is not true. We-may find la- 
borers who are thus wealthy everywhere. But if he means 
that no simple operative has, by his wages, accumulated thou- 
sands, then the observation is true, but it is ridiculous. Be- 
sides, when alaborer has accumulated something, he does not 
let his money lie useless. He naturally invests it in lands, or 
a house, or shop, or implements of trade; or he places itin 
the Savings Bank, or some other productive fund; and, from 
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the moment he does so, he ceases to belong to Mr. B.’s favo- 
rite class of Proletarii, or Have-nothings, and enters the repro- 
bated middle class of oppressors. 

It is evidently Mr. B.’s wish to render the laboring classes 
dissatisfied with their situations; and | understand that the ar- 
ticle under consideration has been re-published in a separate 
form, to render it more accessible to them. Now suppose Mr. 
B. should succeed in this, will that improve their condition? 
Will they labour more cheerfully when they have learned to 
look upon their employer as their enemy and their oppressor; 
and will their daily fare have a better relish when eaten with 
a discontented disposition? Will not their discontent lead 
them to slight their labour, and thus diminish their earnings, 
or even cause them to be dismissed from their employ? Or, 
if he should succeed in causing them to rise against their em- 
ployers, and to commence that civil war which is to be the 
harbinger of this social millenium, would the destruction of all 
the factories in the United States increase the wealth of the 
operatives, or give bread to their hungry families? They may 
thus reduce others to the same state of destitution with them- 
selves, but this would not improve their own condition. It 
would evidently only serve to make it worse. 

Having thus examined the pretended evils of which Mr. B. 
complains, Jet us now pass to a consideration of the remedies 
which he proposes to apply. These are extremely simple. 
He would merely destroy all the religious and social institu- 
tions of the country, and reduce all persons who have some 
property, to the level of those who have nothing. That I may 
not be accused of doing injustice to Mr. B. in this summary 
of his sentiments, I shall enter into a more detailed examina- 
tion of the reforms he proposes. But before I do this, I wish 
to make one previous observation. 

In a recent publication by our Minister in France, Gov. 
Cass, entitled France, its King, Court and Government, the 
writer gives an account of a secret society, which recently 
existed, and perhaps yet exists, whose object was to overturn 
the existing government and social institutions of that coun- 
try. From the publications of these pseudo reformers as re- 
ported by Gov. Cass, [ shall give a few extracts. 

‘It is without doubt beautiful to be an atheist, but that is not 
enough.”* ‘It (the press) ought to say, ‘All that is connected 
with religious worship is contrary to our progress; while at 
the same time whenever people are religious, they talk non- 
sense.”t{ ‘The Freeman of the 10th September, 1838, con- 





Cass, p.40. +b. p. 40, 41. 
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tained’ an article upon inheritance, in which it contested the 
right of hereditary succession of property, which it considers 
an injustice and spoliation, and it qualifies with the same char- 
acter the right of property itself.* ‘In the next number of 
the same Journal, it is announced, that we shall fulfil a daty 
by destroving the social edifice from bottom to top, &c. The 
land ought to belong to every body; those who possess noth. 
ing have been robbed by those who possess something.’t The 
worthies, for whose benefit this resolution is intended to be 
wrought, are designated by the name of Proletaires (Prole- 
tarii,) the very term used by Mr. B. to designate the same 
class of men. 

I was forcibly struck by the marked coincidence there is 
between the sentiments of these European reformers, and 
those of their American coadjutor. There appears to be no 
difference between them, but such as results from the different 
meridians for which their respective publications were calcu- 
lated. 

But let us proceed to a more detailed examination of Mr. 
B.’s remedies. 

The first remedy proposed by Mr. B. is the destruction of: 
the clergy, both protestant and catholic.t This point he ap- 
pears to have very much at heart, and he labors it with a zeal 
which shews how virulently he hates an order in which he 
spent the greatest part of his active life, and to which, for 
aught I know, he yet belongs. ‘To enable the reader to judge 
of this, I shall make a few extracts from Mr. B.’s article. 

‘The remedy is first to be sought in the destruction. of the 
priest.§ ‘The priest is universally a tyrant, universally the 
enslaver of his brethren.’|| *We object to every thing like an 
outward, visible church; to every thing that in the remotest 
degree partakes of the priest.7 ‘It may be supposed that we, 
protestants, have no priests; but for ourselves we know no 
jundamental difference between a catholic priest and a pro- 
testant clergyman.........both therefore ought to go by the 
board.’** ¢We insist upon it, that the complete and final de- 
struction of the priestly order, in every practical sense of the 
word, priest, is the very first step to be taken towards eleva- 
ting the laboring classes. Priests are, in their capacity as 
priests, necessarily enemies to freedom and equality.’ ff ‘There 
must be no class of men set apart and authrrised, either by 
law or fashion, to speak to us in the name of God, or to be the 
interpreters of the word of God. The word of God never 
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drops from the priest’s lips.** ‘Let us have no class of men 
whose profession it Is to minister at the altar.’t ‘But none 
of your hireling priests, your “dumb dogs” that will not bark. 
What are the priests in Christendom us they now are? Mis- 
erable panders to the prejudices of theage, &c......But enough. 
The imbecility of an organised priesthood, of a hireling clergy, 
for all good, and its power only to demoralise the people, and 
misdirect their energies, is beginning to be s22n.f 

These extracts might be extended to amuch greater Jength, 
but I presume that enough has been done fully to justify “the 
assertion with which I set out, that it is Mr. B.’s object to 
destroy the religious institutions of our country; and theie de- 
struction must draw alter it that of religion itself. It is true, 
Mr. B. tells us, that he does not object to people gathering to- 
gether one day in seven, to sing, and pray, and listen to a dix 
course froma religious teacher;) but then there must be no 
professional clergy; no houses of worship, and no outward 
visible church. Now it must be perfectly obvious to every 
reflecting mind, that, without these, Christianity itself cannot. 
continue to exist. The apostle Paul tells as, that “faith cometh 
by hearing;’|| and he asks‘ ‘iow then shall they call on him 
in whom they have not believed? and how shall they believe 
in him of whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear 
without a preacher? and how shall they preach except they 
be sent?? ‘To the opinion of Paul on this subject, we may add 
the evidence of universal experience. Wherever Christians 
have been so placed as to be deprived of all outward religious 
organization, and of the ministry of the word, (and this has 
often happened in the remote settlements in Asia, Africa and 
America,) the knowledge of religious things, and the religious 
sentiment, have uniformly been found to decline, until both 
have nearly become extinct. We hear, it is true, much of a 
certain religious instinct or intuliion, to which a wonderful 
power is ascribed; but when we Jook abroad at those nations 
which are left to its sole direction, we shall find that it alone 
isan unsafe guide, and leads to very unsatisfactory results. 

In connection with this part of his subject, Mr. B. tells us: 
that ‘Christianity is the sublimest protest against the priest- 
hood ever uttered;'** and without saying so expressly, he 
evidently wishes to produce the impression, that the iustitu- 
tion of a religious org: nization, and the imtroduction of a regu- 
lar clergy, have been innovations on, and corruptions of Chris- 
tianity. I open my bible, however, and I read in the gospels, 
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how Christ at one time selected twelve apostles, and at anoth- 
er time seventy disciples, and sent them forth to preach. In 
the book of Acts I read of churches organised—of elders, pres. 
byters or bishops, that is clergymen, appointed; and of mis- 
sionaries selected, ordained and sent out to preach;—and in 
the epistles of Paul to Timothy and Titus, the existence of 
such a body of clergy is not only recognised, and the qualifi- 
cations for the clerical office prescribed; but we are expressly 
told that Titus was left at Crete to superintend the:appoint- 
ment of the clergymen in the several cities of that island. Now 
with this evidence before me, Mr. B. must excuse me, if, not- 
withstanding his bold assertions to the contrary, I still con- 
tinue to believe, that the organization of churches, and the ap- 
pointment of ministers, belong to the primitive institutions of 
Christianity. 

But in what manner is the destruction of the Christianity 
that now is, and of its institutions and priesthood, to amelio- 
rate the condition of the laboring classes? Mr. B. has given 
us much fervent declamation, but not a single clear idea on 
this head. Before therefore we begin to destroy what has 
hitherto been considered as sacred and useful, it may be well 
to inquire what will be the effect of this innovation, and how 
the iaboring classes will be affected by it? 

Who are the clergy, whom it is proposed to destroy? They 
are a body of men, who, forsaking the money-making pursuits 
of the rest of the community, devote themselves to promote 
the welfare and highest interests of their fellow men, of all 
classes and conditions. It is the very object of their sacred 
office, to exhort the powerful to be just and merciful; the rich 
to be liberal and kind; to console those in affliction, and to in- 
duce all to become humble, and pure, and good, and virtuous, 
and holy. Now in all this there ts certainly nothing injurious 
to the laboring classes, or which should render the destruction 
of this order of men desirable to them; but much to the con- 
trary. Mr. B. may see in the sending of the schoolmaster and 
the minister into the abodes of poverty, nothing but “a bitter 
mockery,” a mockery at which devils may laugh;* but tome 
it presents a very different aspect: and I doubt not that mul- 
titudes among the laboring poor, have seen in these missiona- 
ries the ministering angels of their heavenly Father, sent for 
their salvation and the salvation of their families. Is it no- 
thing to a poor man to have a warm and intelligent friend, 
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who takes a sincere interest in his welfare?—a friend whofas- 
sists him with his counsel, and, when needed, with his purse? 
Isit of no service to him that this friend should procure him 
work when he has none?—should advise him how to render 
his efforts for the maintenance of himself and family, and for 
the improvement of his condition, most eflective,and should 
assist him in placing his children to advantage? Is it of no ad- 
vantage to a poor man, whose poverty, as is but too frequently 
the case, is caused by some bad habit, to have some one who 
will render him sensible of the consequences of such habit, 
and assist him in curing himself of it? Is it of no value to the 
poor man to have one to speak to him of God, of eternity, 
and of judgment to come? to acquaint him with the consola- 
tion and promises of the gospel,and to teach him how he may 
secure to himself the benefit of these promises, and become 
an heir of immortality? Is it nothing to him to be taught 
that he too has a Father in heaven, who watches with the 
most tender solicitude over his welfare, and who orders 
his lot in wisdom and love?—that whatever befals him 
is not the effect of chance or of the malevolence of his 
fellow men, but is the appointment of his father?—that it is 
sent for his discipline and improvement, and that not onedro 
of bitterness will be suffered to be infused into hiscup of life 
beyond what is necessary to render it in the highest degree 
salutary? Willit add nothing to the happiness of the poor 
man to be then taught that there is a beneficent Providence, 
who watches over him? And will the belief in this Provi- 
dence not give a new aspect to his situation in life, and to 
every thing that befals him? And yet, of this friend Mr. B. 
would deprive the poor man—for the ministry which effects 
all this is not the creature of an idle fancy, but a glorious re- 
ality. If Mr. B. will only open his eyes, he can, in his own 
city of Boston, see the successors of the worthy Tuckerman, 
a Poomandi a Sargent and a Waterston, visiting daily the 
abodes of poverty, wretchedness and vice, and doing for their 
unhappy inmates all, ay, and much more than all that I have 
said. And yet, this glorious ministry Mr. B. pronounces to 
be a bitter mockery, at which devils laugh! 

Again, is it nothing for the poor man to have the common 
schools open to his children, as much as to those of his weal- 
thier neighbors?—to see them there instructed in those 
branches of knowledge which shall fit them for mcreased 
usefulness in life, and shall thus enable them to rise above the 
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station which he himself occupies in society? And of this 
consolation too Mr. B. would deprive him. It is true, that he 
declares himself friendly to popular instruction, but then he 
has no faith in priests and pedagogues.* I suppose, therefore, 
that he intends that learning, like religion, is to come by intui- 
tion. ; 

The second remedy, for the fancied evils of society, which 
Mr. B. proposes, is the substitution ofa new religion for the 
one thus destroyed; and to this new religion he gives, by one 
of those misnomers to which reformers of his class are peculi- 
arly prone, the name of the “Christianity of Christ.” What 
are to be the peculiar tenets of this new religion does not very 
clearly appear. Enough however is apparent to shew that 
it is to be a kind of political, leveling engine, used * to bring 
down the high,” “to bring up the low,” and to bring about 
an absolute equality of property. There is also something 
said in this connexion about brotherly love; but it does not 
appear how this brotherly love is to be introduced. In this 
case again, Mr. B.’s language and actions are directly at va- 
riance; for nothing can be more unfavorable to the diffusion 
of a general spirit of sympathy and universal kindness than 
the state of isolated independence in which it is his wish ‘to 
place man. 

One of the distinguishing traits of this new religion, is to be 
the superior zeal of its professors for the contemplated social 
regeneration, and their willingness fo be damned in its cause.t 
Now I must confess that I deem this willingness to be damned 
a very dangerous feature. Men are not liable to be damned 
for doing what is right, but for the commission of crimes; and 
hence the willingness to be damned to effect a measure, in- 
volves the willingness to attain to it by the commission of 
crime. How dangerous to the peace and welfare of society 
a set of men, destitute of property, and reckless of future re- 
tribution, may: become, in the hands of designing demagogues, 
has been abundantly evidenced by the darker days and darker 
deeds of the French revolution. As to Mr. B.’s attempt to 
assimilate this guilty recklessness to the noble sel f-devotion of 
St. Paul, that is equally unworthy of his understandingand 
of his heart. 

These two articles of reform, namely, the destruction of the 
old religion and the establishment of the new, are, I presume, 
intended to be brought about by revolutionary means, and 
through the direct action of the people acting in their pri- 
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mary capacity. The remaining two are to be effected through 
the agency of the government. 

The first of those govermental remedies, recommended by 
Mr. B., is the destruction of all the Bunks. This remedy sa- 
vors rather much of the party politics of the day; and, as it 
ismy Wish to keep the Western Messenger free from those 
exciting topics, 1 shall not enter into any extended examina- 
tion of the operations of this remedy, but content myself with 
making a couple of observations on it. In the first place, the 
destruction of the Banks would neither increase the amount 
of labor to be done, nor raise the price of labor, but would 
have a decidedly contrary tendency. In|the second place, it is 
notorious that, in the hard-money countries in Europe, it is 
rare for a poor man ever to rise in the world. Here, on the 
contrary, nothing is more common. A large proportion of 
our business men and chief mechanics began the world with 
nothing; and, if we inquire into the means by which they 
have risen, we shall find that they have all been assisted, more 
or less, by the credit system which prevails here. For these 
reasons | think that the destruction of the Banks, instead of 
being beneficial, would be injurious to the laboring classes. 

The second, and last, legislative remedy which Mr. B. re- 
commends, is the abolishment of the right of inheritance, so 
that, at a man’s death, his property shall go, not to his child- 
ren, or natural heirs, but to the State. <A plan better calcu- 
lated to demoralize society, and to convert a community of 
industrious, sober, thriving citizens into a set of idle, thriftless, 
reckless paupers, it would be difficult to invent. As Mr. B. 
has omitted telling us how this plan would operate, I shall en- 
deavour to supply this deficiency. I shall however content 
myself with indicating only slightly a few of the prominent 
evils which this plan would draw after it, as a more extended 
notice of those evils would be inconsistent with the limits 
which I have prescribed to myself. 

In the first place, this plan would be destructive of all in- 
dustry. Men now work that they may accumulate in favor 
of their families; but let it once be settled that these are not 
to be benefitted by such accumulation, and from that moment 
all accumulation ceases. Men will then work no more than 
what they may deem necessary to supply the wants of the 
present moment; and experience tells us that when men aim 
at’ solow a mark, they are very apt to fall short of it. 

In the second place. this plan would be destructive of all 
economy. Men now live within their means, that their fa- 
milies may be benefitted by their savings. But if these sav- 
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ings are not to be for their use, men will every where live u 
to their incomes, and the universal maxim will be, “Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

In the third place, this plan will be destructive of the prin- 
ciples of integrity. On the death of a man, his family will 
embezzle what little is left. They will contend that itis not 
just that what has been earned by the labor of the whole fa- 
mily, should be taken from them because one member of this 
family had died; and | really do not see what good answer 
could be given them. 

In the fourth place, this plan would tend to bring about an 
early dissolution of the domestic ties. Children now fre- 
quently remain with their parents. ‘Their labor goes to in- 
crease the common stock. But let it once be settled that, on 
the death of these parents, the fruit of their labor is to go to 
strangers, and they will be induced early to set up for them- 
selves, to prevent themselves from being, after years of toil, 
turned penniless on the world. 

In the fifth place, this plan would tend to produce a uni- 
versal state of pauperism. From what has already been said, 
it is clear that the government would derive no revenue from 
its general heirship. It could therefore give no outfits; and 
every one would set out in life penniless. In sucha state of 
things, a man could never acquire any property. For want 
of capital, he would not be able to establish himself in any 
mechanical trade or occupation; and, if he could, it would not 
afford him a living ; for he would not be able to dispose of 
the surplus produce of his labor to neighbors who had nothin 
to give in exchange for it. The utmost to which he coul 
attain would be a kind of Indian existence, deriving his sup- 
port partly from the produce of some ill-cultivated bit of ground, 
and partly from the precarious supplies of the chase, the fish- 
ery, or the spontaneous productions of nature. 

In the sixth place, this plan would diminish the productive 
powers of the earth, so as soon to render them unequal to the 
support of even the present number of its inhabitants; and 
it would also be destructive of the improvements now exist- 
ing. As, under this new order of things, the land will all be- 
long to the state, it will have to be leased in very small por- 
tions, either for a longer or a shorter term, never exceedin 
that of the life of the lessee. Now it is clear that, under suc 
a system of leasing, no one will be at any expense or trouble 
to increase the permanent fertility of the soil. On the con- 
trary, every one will draw from it what he can by present cul- 
tivation; and the natural consequence will be, that its pro- 
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ductive powers will become entirely exhausted. The exist- 
ing improvements too would soon disappear. No one would 
think of erecting substantial houses, or of making any lasting 
improvements. ‘Those which now exist, giving beauty to the 
scenery, and dispensing comfort to its inhabitants, would 
soon be suffered to go to decay, and in their stead the coun- 
try would be covered with hovels similar to the Indian wig- 
wams of the north, or the negro huts of the south. 

In the seventh place, this plan is incompatible with civil 
government. No such government can be carried on with- 
out money. But from what possible source could the govern- 
ment of a people thus situated, draw any revenue? Taxes 
can only be raised from what people possess beyond what 
isnecessary to supply their own wants: but what revenue 
could be derived from a nation of paupers, or from lands, the 
produce of which is unequal to the support of those who culti- 
vate it? 

In the eighth place, this plan would add new terrors to the 
close of life, and render death doubly dreadful to every one. 
The good man, who has made a decent provision for his fa- 
mily, can now resign his breath with composure, in the firm 
trust that it will be well with those he loves. But with what 
composure could a man die, if he knew that, at his death, his 
family would be stripped of all the comforts he had gathered 
around them, and be turned out penniless, to depend on the 
charity of a world rendered doubly unfeeling by the situation 
in which this new order of things has placed it! 

In the last place, this plan is destructive of the whole of our 
present civilization, and tends to carry us forcibly back to 
the savage state. Whether the present state of civil society 
owes its origin to the possession of individual property, as 
Rousseau thought, I shall not now stop to inquire. It is clear 
that our civilization is in the most intimate and in the most in- 
dissoluble manner connected with the present order of things. 
It rests on our schools, on our religious institutions, on our 
commerce, and on the numerous sources of public instruction, 
which are in operation around us. Now Mr. B. would de- 
stroy all these, and our civilization would necessarily fall with 
them. The fact is, that notwithstanding Mr. B.’s Utopian 
promises, his plans can only tend to convert us,a nation, now 
in a state of rapid intellectual and moral progression, into a 
nation of white Indians, incapable of all improvement. 

Ihave thus endeavored to analyze Mr. B.’s plan for the 
regeneration. of society, and to carry it out to its necessary 
results; and I think the reader will agree with me, that it 
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would be difficult to devise one more visionary, and, at the 
same time, more destructive of the best interests of humanity. 
Mr. B.’s avowed object is the destruction of the whole present 
social and religious organization of society; and the proposed 
means to effect this are, physical force,—a war of those who 
have nothing, against those who have something. Let it not 
be imagined that this plan is rendered harmless by its very 
extravagance. It is not addressed to the intelligent part of 
society, but to the passions and prejudices of that portion of 
the community, whose intellectual powers have been less de- 
veloped, and which is therefore more liable to be misled. 
Those who have studied the history of the French revolution, 
with the attention which it so richly deserves,* must have 
observed that all the excesses in that great drama, were com- 
mitted by bodies of misguided men, apparently not formidable 
by their numbers, but rendered truly so by the energy of ex- 
cited passions. If a Marat, of not half Mr. B.’s talents or 
popular eloquence, could, by a pretended zeal for the interests 
of the lower classes, and by appeals to their prejudices and 
passions, acquire such a dreadful ascendancy over them, who 
will deny that Mr. B. may, by the same means, acquire a si- 
milar influence over the same order of society? Let it be re- 
membered that I do not judge Mr. B.’s motives: God alone 
can judge the heart. I merely judge of his plans, and of their 
natural, their necessary results. He 

[Nore. We insert the above article, not because we agree 
altogether with its sentiments and arguments, but because we 
deeply respect its author, and consider the subject it discusses 
ofthe first importance. Our pages are open to any views 
on the opposite side. ] 





The “Song of Solomon,” throwing aside the heading of the 
chapters, which is the work of the English translators, contains 
nothing which relates to the Saviour or the Church. It does 
not, like every other sacred book, contain the name of the 


Deity. 


*The history of the French revolution is not studied in this country a8 much a8 
itdeserves to be. It is replete with valuable instruction. If, instead of bewilder- 
ing ourselves with idle speculations, bottomed on imaginary first principles, 
we would learn to study politics in the great drama of life, we should arrive at 
much safer and more satisfactory results, and be plagued with fewer wild and dan- 
gerous theories. This would also assist us to distinguish the real patriot from the 
mere demagogue and pretended friend of the people. I would, for this purpose, re- 
commend to the reader Thiers’ History of the French Revolution. Scott's Napo- 
leon, to which the reputation of its author has given a wide circulation among Us, 
is not worth the time bestowed on its perusal, 
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THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. 


Br the study of literature I do not mean reading without re- 
ard to aim or intent: 1 donot mean the devouring of books: 
do not mean knowing every thing that every body has writ- 
ten. Thougha man or woman were to be for ever poring over 
printed pages, so as to be able to recal at a moment’s warning 
any author’s story, or any writer’s opinion, this would not 
not necessarily imply a study of literature in the sense in 
which I here employ the term. I mean by the study of lite- 
rature, the study of that truth which is embodied in literature, 
for the sake of its own beauty: I meana love of the truth, 
and a desire to find it. Now consider how many other mo- 
tives than this may and do lead us to seek an acquaintance 
with literature. I need hardly ask or pretend to say what 
amount of reading is done by way of killing time—yes, mur- 
dering our best friend, time, and his children, those precious 
opportunities. I would not presume to say how much mind 
is wasted in the gratification of that morbid curiosity which 
can drink in greedily, day after day, stories of a sortof life that 
never was and never can be, and never ought to be realized. 
Perhaps those whom such a ravenous curiosity impels to read, 
or who read merely to wile away empty hours, are few. It 
is to be hoped they are. But how many other, better indeed, 
but still poor motives, induce multitudes toread. It is fashiona- 
ble to be literary. Any one who would take any sort of a 
stand in society, must keep up with the literature of the day. 
Any one who would not be thought rude and barbarous, must 
at least know the tiiles and stories of the last imported novels — 
must be able to criticise this personage’s dress and that one’s 
style of conversation, and express an opinion upon the im- 

ortant question, whether this hero ought not in propriety to 

ave been married to that heroine. Ido not call this gossip- 
ing perusal of the romance of the day, studying literature. 
Again, many persons, without that vain and frivolous notion 
of keeping up a fashionable acquaintance with the light works 
of the day, still seem to think itis proper to have read some- 
thing—to have some knowledge of literature; and they fancy 
that the more one has read, the more literary one is. ‘These 
are they who stint themsel ves—reading their fifty or a hundred 
pages of the world’s history a day, throwing in perhaps now and 
then one of Bulwer’s novels, not to be be. ind tie age. Such 
are some of the motives which make readers; and 1 would sum 
them up in the words of a sound old English writer. “Not 
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to mention,” says he,“the multitudes who read merely for 
the sake of talking, or to qualify themselves for the world, or 
some such kind of reason, there are, even of the few who read 
for their own entertainment, and have a real curiosity to see 
what is said, several—which is astonishing—who have no 
sort of curiosity to see what is true: I say curiosity, because 
it is too obvious to be mentioned, how much that religious and 
sacred attention which is due to truth, is lost out of the world.” 
And these last words bring us back to our definition of study. 
In dwelling upon the advantage and importance of studying 
literature, 1 mean as I said before, really studying it, and stu- 
dying it not merely as an amusement, but as a dignified oceu- 
pation of the mind, with an earnest desire to see what is true 
and grand and beautiful in the world of thought and senti- 
ment and action. I would substitute in our literary pursuits, 
for the love of novelty, the love of truth. With this love of 
truth, one will not be anxious to read just so fast and just so 
much. In reading a play or a novel, the object will be not 
merely to be surprised and delighted by the unravelling of an 
exquisite plot, but to study the characters and descriptions, 
and judge how far they are true to nature and life and virtue— 
to relieve and refresh the mind in the serene atmosphere of 
an ideal or past world, toescape for a while from the cold and 
dull formality of the present, only to return however to Jife’s 
plain duties and simple enjoyments, with a new sense of the 
beauty and greatness of virtue, and afresh enthusiasm for the 
practice of what is just and noble. If the reading of one 
work of imagination could be made to produce such an influ- 
ence upon us, it would be worth more than a whole library, 
or a whole literature, devoured as books too often are. Shaks- 
peare and Scott, thus studied, will become teachers of pure 
and sacred wisdom. While weare in the midst of the actual 
world and its deceptions and bewildering appearances, and 
carried away too by its tempestuous passions, we cannot truly 
and calmly judge of men and motives; but, when we see the 
world perfectly reflected in the mirror of the faithful drama- 
tist or novelist—I mean sucha one as writes dispassionately— 
does not intrude his own private partialities and prejudices, 
but lets nature and human life speak from his transparent 
pages—then looking calmly down on the picture, as if we 
were looking at reality from a distance, we can exercise our 
judgments, can see falsehood through its mask, and humble 
truth and virtue in all their beauty and majesty. The writer 
who enables us to do this, deserves a better fate than-to be 
devoured—he deserves to be studied. And how shall biogra- 
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hy and history be studied? I answer, “in spirit and in truth,” 
By the study of biography 1 do not understand mere search 
into the details of men’s outward lives, but the study of their 
inward lives and characters—a study of what their age made 
them and what they made their age. The right reading of 
biography requires something more than a familiarity with all 
the little details of a man’s birth and parentage and marriage 
and death: it demands an insight into the soul of the person- 
age and a sympathy with his spirit—the study not of what is 
accidental merely, but of that which is unseen and everlast- 
ing. Thus studied, biography will not only entertain, but 
refresh and stimulate. No other kind of reading is better 
fitted to instruct and improve. And how and why shall we 
study history? A too common way is to study it chronolo- 
gically, beginning either before or after the flood, and reading 
at a certain rate—laboring to fix in the reluctant memory 
unmeaning dates and events, called great merely because they 
took place on a great scale and made a great noise. Now 
how few there are, who, even if they have the patience or 
the power to pick up the dry bones of chronology and gene- 
ral history,and put them together so as to form a perfect 
skeleton, can clothe it in flesh, warm with the blood of life! 
But what a work it is even to form such a skeleton of the 
history of one country or period! And when we consider 
that in order to make the dry bones live, we must be ac- 
quainted with the lives of multitudes of men, who were con- 
cerned in building up or pulling down thrones and dominions— 
a life ought to be devoted to the study, if one would gain any 
thing like complete satisfaction. But there are few men who 
can spare the better part of the day for study; and, of those 
who could spare the time, few have any talent or taste fora 
systematic research into the pages of history. There is ano- 
ther way, however, in which history may and should be read 
byeveryone. Without being over-anxious to know every thing 
that others know, let him be sure that what he does read, he 
studies. Let him strive torealize as he reads—to havea clear 
idea of the causes and the consequences of the events which pass 
over the field of vision. How limited or how large that may be, 
is aquestion of comparatively small importance. Let him form 
definite pictures in his mind’s eye. Especially let the person- 
ages who are brought before him, live and breatheas they once 
lived and breathed, and let him understand and appreciate 
the workings of their souls. I think most here must have 
felt something of that impatience and distraction of mind 
which is felt, when in reading general history, we are met by 
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side references to the cotemporary history of other countries » 
than those with which we are occupied. In order to under- 
stand the connexion of things fully, we want to turn at once 
to that other history, and read that—not to mention that the 
mind actually craves such variety too. So also, when in the 
course of a history, we meet with a general, yet tantalizin 
notice of some interesting or important personage, we are vi- 
olently tempted to leave the history, and take up his biogra- 
phy; for we feel that without that, the history is not com- 
plete. Now I consider such things as hints that we should 
not expect or undertake to get a complete and systematic 
knowledge of all history. We should be satisfied with stu- 
dying and realizing that portion of history which we can read, 
and which is most important to us. Is not the history of our 
own country and of our fathers, of the first importance to us? 
Js the history of the Revolution an old story? But how many 
are there that understand its causes and the minds of the men 
that achieved it? C. T. Be 
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Tue second volume of this work has just been published in 
this city ina style of execution that would do credit to any 
of the Kastern publishing houses. The first volume has been 
before the public for three or four years, and has sustained a 
high character with the best judges of good stock music. This 
second volume contains several famous old tunes, and ar- 
rangements from the old masters, which call up delightful as- 
sociations. A variety of subjects have been taken from emi- 
nent German and Italian composers, as Haydn, Beethoven, 
Rossini, Pergolesi, and others. This volume contains nearly 
three hundred Psalm a1.d Hymn tunes, adapted to every va- 
riety of metre, and between forty and fifty Anthems, Chants, 
Sentences, and other peculiar pieces; and, taken altogether, 
it is certainly a very elaborate production, collected from a 
wide field of sacred melody; not music that will * please the 
ear to day, and die to-morrow,” of which there is already too 
much, but such as is of a solid and pure style, uniting beauty 
of melody with richness of harmony and facility of execution; 
and its frequent performance affords increasing delight to both 
hearer and performer. 
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¢ the Editor of the Western Messenger. 

Although I have been a 
niember ofan orthodox chur ch 
for}-wwards of twenty years, 
yet” for several years past, I 
have not only differed in opin- 
ion in relation tosome doctri in- 
al subjects, held by my breth- 
ren, but have been thoroughly 
convinced that if ever rational 
and scriptural piety shall pre- 
vail over any considerable part 
of our world, that men must 
enjoy mental and intellectual 
liberty. If Lamcalled by my 
Lord and Master to believe 
the truth, as revealed in his 
word, should I not have the 
liberty, according to my own 
understanding and conscience 
so to believe. Who is to be- 
lieve for me?’ Who will take 
the responsibility to believe 
for me? And yet many are not 
willing that I should believe 
what I conceive to be the 
truths of heaven. Again, if I 
am called of God or feel it my 
duty to preach the gospel of 
Christ, I must believe as my 
orthodox friends believe, be- 
fore I can be permitted to 


preach. I must preach their 
notions as gospel, and their 
opinions as infallible, before 
they will approve of my la- 
bors. 

Now these assumptions, on 
the part of our orthodox breth- 
ren, are calculated to prevent 
free and rational investigation. 
If} have only'to believe as the 
do, I need only get the phen 
If I must only preach ortho- 
doxy, I need only to go to the 
orthodox for lessons, like a 
school-boy to his master. If 
my faith and labor are all to 
be dictated, prescribed and 
proscribed by orthodoxy, why 
need I go to the bible, or ack- 
nowledge any teacher or mas- 
ter in heaven, for we cannot 
serve two masters—but our 
orthodox brethren tell us they 
are liberal, yet they denounce 
us as hereticks, call us ugly 
names, shut their doors against 
us, and will not let us partake 
of the sacramental bread and 
wine with them, as though St. 
Paul commanded them to ex- 
amine us, and so forbid us to 
eat. This kind of orthodox 
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liberty we think may do for 
other nations, or other ages, 
but is unsuited to rational 
christianity. 

I have been compelled to 
withdraw from the Methodist 
church, because I could not 
believe that Jesus Christ was 
equal with his father, and that 
there were three persons in 
the God-head. I believed God 
was simple and uncompound- 
ed in his existence, as well as 
absolutely perfect in all his 
character; and that, besides 
him, there was no God. 1 be- 
lieved Jesus Christ the first- 
begotten, brought into the 
world, or sent into the world, 
as a teacher from God—that 
he was the first-born of every 
creature—that he was the be- 
ginning of creation—and that 
he possessed a glory with the 
Father before the world was. 
I believed he had given sufli- 
cient evidence of his divine 
mission in the world, not only 
by his doctrines and miracles, 
but by his spotless life and 
glorious resurrection. He pos- 
sessed power over all things, 
for all power in heaven and 
earth was given him. He 
spoke the words of his Father. 
He did the works of the Fath- 
er. He did the will of the 


Father—and as Moses was 
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made a God to Pharaoh and to” 
Israel, so Christ was highly 
exalted, and a name given him 
above every name, viz. “ God 
with us”—his name shall be 
called “Immanuel,’ viz. * God 
with us,” because he was to us 
instead of his Father. I receive 
Jesus Christ in all he says and 
does, as the express image‘and 
precise ‘will of the Father.— 
The Son hath declared the 
Father to the world. Christ 
and the Father are one in their 
gracious purposes to the world 
but as distinctly two chagac- 
ters in their existence, a¥ the 
disciples, who were to be one 
with Christ, even as Christ and 
the Father were one. 
However opposed and mis- 
represented we are in this re- 
gion, the liberal and holy doc- 
irines believed by Unitarians 
are like leaven taking effect in 
the country. Not a few, in 
words, denounce Unitarian- 
ism, and when you learn their 
true sentiments, they are Uni- 
tarians themselves. When 
once the reason and good 
sense of the public mind shall 
get the better of the prejudices 
and fears that have been con- 
jured up, the truths of God 
must be appreciated. 
Merenity Renegav. 
Helena Parish, La. Oct, 8, 1840. 





